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An Unpublished Chapter in the Early History 

of Chicago. 

By Jesse W. Weik. 



Geologists tell us that the Great Lakes were once a part of 
the sea; that, as a result of some great prehistoric upheaval, 
they sank to somewhat near their present level and eventually 
their waters were discharged eastwardly through the St. Iiaw- 
rence into the Atlantic. 

Bising above its level and parallel with it there extended 
for many miles on the west side of Lake Michigan a rocky 
ridge in which, at one point, a crevasse opened to a depth of 
about two hundred feet. For a time **the waters of the lake 
were poured into the Gulf of Mexico through this outlet, by 
way of the Mississippi valley, but eventually the waters re- 
ceded and it filled with a deposit of clay, sand, etc., until ita 
bottom was six feet above the level of the lake. This trough, 
which is from one to two miles in width, may be said to begin 
at Summit, eleven miles west of Lake Michigan, and to end 
at Lockport, twenty miles further south and west.*' 

One geological authority contends that a glacier twenty-five 
hundred feet high at the south end and sixteen thousand feet 
at the north end occupied the bed of Lake Michigan; that it 
finally broke from its moorings; moved southwestwardly, 
passed the site of the city of Chicago and ploughed its way 
through the rocky ridge just described, leaving in its wake 
great fissures or scars to mark its gigantic and erosive force. 
Down one of these channels now courses the Des Plaines 
river, a stream which rises in southern Wisconsin, parallels 
the west side of Lake Michigan and flows southwestwardly 
till it unites with the Kankakee and thus forms the Illinois* 
The last named stream also makes its way in a southwest- 
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ward direction across the State, joining the Mississippi at 
Oraf ton, about three hundred and twenty-five miles from Chi- 
cago. Between these points there is a fall of one hundred and 
seventy-four feet, but between Chicago and Bomeo, a distance 
of twenty-seven miles, the bed of the Des Plaines is six feet 
above the level of Lake Michigan. 

Of these geological and topographical conditions the early 
explorers, who made their way down the lakes from Canada 
in their search for the fabled stream that led to the Gulf of 
California, soon became aware. Convinced that if a connec- 
tion could be made between the Chicago and Des Plaines 
rivers, it would unite the only gap that separated the waters of 
the St. Lawrence from the Gulf of Mexico, the few settlers 
then in northern Illinois soon began to conceive the project 
of building a canal. Chicago lay in the natural pass through 
which the indomitable energy of the hardy voyageurs and 
trappers of the fur companies had forced a passage not only 
for the furs of the north, but for the guns, ammunition, blank- 
ets and the vast amount of supplies that would be needed by 
the Indian tribes in the south and west. The traffic in these 
goods was very extensive but, large as it was in the aggregate, 
half of it, at least, was carried on the backs of the voyageurs, 
after reaching Chicago, across a portage of nine miles. 

From the north the furs came in what were called Mackinaw 
boats and upon reaching the mouth of the Chicago river were 
'^cordelled** up that stream to the South Fork and then about 
five miles to the Begule — a narrow outlet of the portage lake. 
At this point, in dry weather, the boats were unloaded and 
the freight ** packed*^ across the portage to the Des Plaines 
river; but in wet seasons the boats, partially relieved of their 
loads, were dragged through the shallow waters over the same 
route. Bude though this mode of transportation was, the cost 
per ton from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi was much 
less than the cost of transportation by water even at this day. 

Of course the leading industry of the period was the fur 
trade and the profits were so inviting, men were ready for 
any kind of risk or exposure to secure the coveted furs and 
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get them through to civilization. The trappers and voyageursi 
were satisfied with small pay, seldom ever realizing more than 
a hundred dollars in a year. Not much capital was required 
and the business was steadily growing in volume and value. 
It was natural, therefore, to understand that the people of 
Chicago, encouraged by the rapid development of their trade 
and their surroundings, were easily convinced that, in order 
to secure a suitable route to the great river and the markets* 
of the world, nothing was required beyond a slight enlarge- 
ment of the existing water-way which, for a part of the year, 
slowly made its way across the rim of the basin that enclosed 
Lake Michigan. 

Even before Illinois had been admitted to the Union as a 
State, one practical and important step towards the construc- 
tion of a canal between Lake Michigan and the Illinois river 
had already been taken. That was the execution, at St. Louis, 
August 24, 1816, of a treaty with the Indians by which a strip 
of land twenty miles wide, extending through the Des Plaines 
and Illinois valleys from Chicago to Ottawa was ceded to the 
United States. By this treaty, which was negotiated by 
Ninian Edwards, the governor of the Illinois Territory, 
and Col. Auguste Chouteau of St. Louis, the Indians ceded 
all the land *^ which lies south of a due west line from the 
southern extremity of Lake Michigan to the Mississippi 
river ^' and certain other tracts not necessary to set out here. 
For these lands the Indians received '*a considerable quantity 
of merchandise" and an agreement that they were to receive 
annually for twelve years goods to the value of one thousand 
dollars. The grant contained 9,911,411 acres and included the 
present site of the city of Chicago. 

After Illinois became a State, the demand for the canal at 
Chicago became more pronounced and general. Finally, in 
March, 1822, Congress, in answer to a petition to that effect^ 
passed a law authorizing the State of Illinois to *' construct 
a canal connecting the waters of Lake Michigan with the 
Illinois river,'' later supplementing that action with a gener- 
ous donation of public lands. On February 14, 1823, the Leg- 
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islature of Illinois enacted a law providing for the internal 
navigation of the State and naming Emanuel West, Erastus 
Brown, Theophilus W. Smith, Thomas Sloo, Jr., and Samuel 
Alexander, *' commissioners to carry into effect the act of 
Congress authorizing the construction of the Illinois and Mich- 
igan canal. '^ The first thing the commissioners did was to 
engage the services of two competent engineers from St. 
Louis, Col. Bene Paul, an accomplished French officer of en- 
gineers, and Mr. Justus Post, to survey and report upon the 
proposed improvement. The report of these gentlemen was 
in full accord with the popular belief. They proposed two 
plans : One was a shallow cut, supplied with water from the 
Des Plaines river, the other to cut through the dividing ridge 
five or six feet below the level of Lake Michigan, making the 
lake a feeder. The estimated cost of the first plan was about 
ten thousand dollars per mile and the second about fifteen 
thousand. 

But here I must halt my narrative long enough to admonish 
the reader that this paper is not intended to poi'tray the his- 
tory of the Illinois and Michigan canal nor of its marvelous 
and gigantic successor, the great drainage canal. That story, 
I am sure, has been admirably told by those better equipped 
for the requirement than the writer; but, though not able to 
bring out in perfect detail the proper historical perspective, 
I hope I may succeed in throwing in a few side-lights not out 
of harmony with the tenor and value of the picture which his- 
tory will ultimately put upon her canvas. I shall, therefore, 
endeavor to perform what, to me, is an unusually delightful 
task: putting on record the story it has been my good fortune 
to gather from the recollections of one of the men — and he, 
l)y far, the ablest and best equipped of all those engaged in 
the enterprise— who attempted to solve the first great trans- 
portation problem that confronted the people of Chicago. 

Among the new arrivals, about thirty years ago, in the In- 
diana town where I have always lived was a quaint and inter- 
•esting character. Judging from appearances the man had 
about rounded out his career and, as I later learned, had 
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settled in our midst to spend the few remaining days of his 
life in the company of certain of his kindred. His hair was 
thin and gray, his face wrinkled and his body bent under the 
weight of advancing years ; but despite these seeming signs of 
decline, there was something about him in bearing, counten- 
ance and manner which, after all, repelled one's first impres- 
sion of decrepitude and decay. His hands and feet were 
shapely, his forehead broad and intellectual and his face cap- 
able of an unusual range of expression, being enlivened by the 
play of two very keen and penetrating eyes. As usually hap- 
pens when an old man is transplanted into a new community, 
he was slow to make acquaintances. I used to see him almost 
every day about nine o'clock in the morning slowly making his 
way to the postoffice. He was invariably alone and, save for 
a digression now and then into a tobacconist's shop, looked 
neither to the left nor right. The impression made upon me 
that he was averse to conversation or personal contact was 
very effectually dissipated, however, when the tobacconist, 
one day, called me into his shop and introduced me to him. 
It took but a few moments' conversation to convince me that 
my first deductions were wrong; for the stranger was not 
only not reserved nor taciturn, but, in reality, an animated 
and entertaining talker. His full naine, he told me, was James 
M. Bucklin. Being of the absorbent age I was anxiously 
awaiting the recital of his own exploits but, instead of thus 
enlightening me, he seemed bent on diverting the conversa- 
tion into some other channel. By and by, however, — and what 
man can resist the artless curiosity of a youth animated by 
an ingenuous desire to learn the truth? — ^he began to disclose 
himself so that in time my anxiety to learn who he was, whence 
he came and what he had done, was substantially gratified. 
Inasmuch as the narrative of his achievements is, in part, 
the story of early Chicago and the adjacent territory, I have 
often wondered if it would not be considered suitable material 
for the archives of the Illinois Historical Society. 

Mr. Bucklin and I became fast friends and had many meet- 
ings together; and at each interview his reminiscences were 
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so entertaining I invariably tried to make copious notes of 
everything he said. These notes I still retain in addition to 
nnmerons other interesting and valuable items in his own 
handwriting. His memory, for one of his advanced years, was 
remarkably clear and his ability to recall names, dates and 
other early incidents was little short of the marvelous. In the 
narrative which follows, no attempt is made to conform to 
any specified requirement. The material and data are pre- 
sented in the form and order in which they were originally 
communicated by him, and, as faithfully as it can be repro- 
duced, his story is as follows : 

**I ain a native of Rhode Island, having first seen the light 
of day in the city of Providence, May 6, 1802. My father had 
been a sea-faring man and at the time of my birth was the 
commander of a ship named Arm and Hope, owned by the 
Browns of Providence, who had extensive shipping interests 
and after whom Brown University was named. My mother 
was Sarah Fenner Smith, a grand-daughter of Governor Fen- 
ner of Bhode Island. In my ninth year the family moved to 
Baltimore where, for a time, we lived in the former mansion 
of Count Vandevol, a French Huguenot. Soon after we 
reached Baltimore the War of 1812 broke out. One of the 
incidents of that historic struggle was the storming of Fort 
McHenry, and I remember well of climbing to the roof of a 
building adjoining our home to view the bombardment and 
note the effect of the shells. At that time my father was in 
the commission business, but ere long the venture proved to 
be unsuccessful. Then he got the western fever and deter- 
mined to cross the Alleghanies, his objective point being 
Louisville, Kentucky. While yet at Providence, where my 
education began, I attended a school which had some sort of 
connection with Brown University, although I was only in 
the primary class; and at Baltimore I was a pupil in the 
school taught by John D. Craig, an educator of acknowledged 
ability, and reputation. He was an uncompromising adherent 
of Andrew Jackson, being rewarded for his loyalty by the 
latter, when he became President, with the office of commis- 
sioner of patents. 
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**We reached Louisville in 1822. Six years later the place 
was incorporated as a city and my father was the first mayor; 
which office he continued to hold, by successive elections, till 
1838. Before we left Baltimore I had begun to study the 
rudiments of surveying, because I had always had an ambi- 
tion to become a civil engineer, and I continued my efforts in 
that direction after we removed to Louisville. Finally I went 
up the river and for a time worked as an assistant with the 
engineers on the Miami canal in Ohio. I was a very enthusi- 
astic and assiduous student and eager to learn. After one 
season there I returned to Louisville and found employment 
on the canal then being built around the falls of the Ohio. In 
time, as the result of my experience and application, I became 
so proficient that there was no part of the engineering work I 
could not do. 

**One day, late in the spring of 1830, Henry Clay dropped 
into my father's office in Louisville with a gentleman whom 
he introduced as Col. Charles Dunn of Illinois. Mr. Clay ex- 
plained that Colonel Dunn was one of the conunissioners, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Illinois, to construct a canal con- 
necting Lake Michigan with the Illinois river and was in quest 
of an engineer to take charge of the work. ^Learning that 
you have a son skilled in that line,' observed Mr. Clay to my 
father, *I have brought Colonel Dunn to see you and thus learn 
if he could not engage the young man's services.' At this 
juncture I was sent for and within an hour after reaching my 
father's office had made satisfactory terms with Colonel Dunn 
and was ready to enter upon my new assignment. About the 
middle of July, in accordance with the arrangement between 
us, I reported for duty to Colonel Dunn at Golconda, Illinois, 
accompanied by my brother, John C. Bucklin, whom I had 
chosen as my assistant." 

An examination of the records of the State of Illinois shows 
that under the act of the Legislature passed in 1829, Governor 
Edwards appointed as canal commissioners Edmund Roberts 
of Kaskaskia, Gershom Jayne of Springfield and Charles 
Dunn of Golconda. In 1831 another act was passed amend- 



ing the original act, authorizing the construction of the canal, 
providing for the appointment by Governor Reynolds of three 
commissioners, but the records seem to indicate that only two 
served : Jonathan Pugh, designated as president, and Charles 
Dunn as acting commissioner. 

^^When we reached Golconda,'' relates Mr. Bucklin, con- 
tinuing his story, ^*we found Colonel Dunn and Captain Pope, 
the surveyor of the board of commissioners, awaiting us. After 
some time spent in careful preparation, we packed our books, 
instruments, blankets and wall tent in a wagon, turned our 
backs on the Ohio, and set out on horseback for Chicago. At 
Carlyle we were joined by Sidney Breese and Alfred W. Cav- 
arly, who remained with us till we reached Chicago, and at 
Vandalia by William Porter, secretary of the board. Dr. 
Jayne and Mr. Roberts were added to the party at Springfield. 
Although the Legislature was not in session at Vandalia, the 
State capital, the people there were very deeply interested and 
enthusiastic over the contemplated canals and other public 
works and there was more or less drinking and frolicking in 
consequence. The same was true at Springfield, and while it 
would not be proper to specify who, or what oflScials, indulged, 
I think I am safe in saying that the drinking was not all done 
by the engineers and surveyors. 

**The journey to Chicago was alike long and memorable. 
North of Springfield the country was very thinly settled— no 
houses or improvements except at the points of the timber 
bordering on the streams across the prairies at intervals of 
thirty or forty miles. The streams which we crossed had not 
yet broken through the thickly matted sod upon which they 
flowed but were of wide expanse, the water slowly percolating 
underneath and through the grass. The prairies were in- 
fested with myriads of green-headed flies whose bites were so 
severe on the horses we were compelled frequently to travel 
by night. Upon our arrival at Ottawa — ^the mouth of Fox 
river — the home of Major James B. Campbell, treasurer of 
the board of canal commissioners, he and George Walker 
joined us. In due time we reached the Des Plaines river 
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where, for the first time, I caught a view of Lake Michigan. 
Away in the distance I espied a little dot on the horizon, which 
proved to be the flag that floated over Fort Dearborn. On the 
banks of the lake with naked eye we could see but little else, 
but with the aid of field glasses, we could discern the palisades 
of the fort surrounded by what looked like a few huts and 
some scattering Indian lodges which then comprised all there 
was of the settlement known as Chicago. Between us and 
the lake the Country seemed to be an arid, concave plain, with- 
out a vestige of vegetation of any sort, recent prairie fires 
having entirely consumed the grass, the smoke of which was 
still visible. 

**Upon our arrival at Chicago we put up with John Kinzie 
who kept a public house in a two-story log building situated 
on the west side of the junction of the north and south forks 
north side of the main channel of the Chicago river. 
Fort Dearborn was then under the command of Major John 
Fowle of the Fifth Regiment and I think he had two companies 
of the regiment in the fort. He presented us to Captain Mar- 
tin B. Scott, the celebrated rifle and pistol shot; to Mr. Guion 
of the Topographical Corps ; to Dr. C. A. Finley, surgeon of 
the post; Lieut. James Engle, Lieut. Amos B. Foster and Mr. 
Bailey, the sutler. Sometime after this. Major Fowle was 
blown up at Cincinnati on the steamboat Gazelle, April 25, 
1838, and Lieutenant Foster was shot by a private soldier at 
Green Bay, Wis., February 7, 1832. 

**The population of Chicago at this time was somewhat 
nomadic, dividing its time between the Great Lakes and St. 
Louis, as well as on the upper reaches of the Missouri river 
and the Rocky Mountains. Many of them were officials in^ 
the service of the fur companies. Dr. Alexander Wolcott, the- 
Indian agent, John H. and Robert Kinzie, the Bailey family 
and Gurdon S. Hubbard, at that time a resident of Chicago, alf 
lived on the north side of the river. The fort was on the* 
south side and still further south lived Colonel Beaubien and? 
his son Mark; also the Indian traders, the Bourbonnais and 
Le Frambois families. Captains Culbertson, Wentzell and 
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Furman, — ^names frequently mentioned by Fremont and other 
narrators of adventures in the Rocky Mountains. West of 
the river lived the Potawatami chiefs, Robinson and Billy 
Caldwell, in log huts. On the opposite side, hundreds of In- 
dians were frequently encamped, for the United States gov- 
ernment at that time only owned in that region a tract of land 
eighteen miles wide, extending from Chicago to the navigable 
waters of the Illinois river. With few exceptions this com- 
posed the whole population of the town, except the soldiers in 
the fort. 

**As already indicated, when we reached Chicago we put up 
at the spacious two-story log house of John Kinzie and there 
too the canal commissioners held their meetings. The little 
settlement was in the throes of what would now be called a 
real estate boom. Convinced that Chicago would one day be 
the metropolis of the west, the inhabitants were wrought up 
to the highest pitch of excitement and exultation over their 
glowing prospects. The canal project was for a time laid 
aside in the scramble for real estate; in fact before I could 
actively enter upon my duties as chief engineer of the canal, 
my brother and I were asked to stake off into lots the greater 
part of the town site, preparatory to a public sale. A St. Louis 
surveyor named James Thompson, some time before my ar- 
rival, had been employed by the canal commissioners to survey 
and lay out the town into lots. He had made a map which was 
lithographed at St. Louis, dated August, 1830, and duly re- 
corded at Peoria, at that time the county seat of the county in 
which Chicago was located, — Cook county, which included 
Chicago, not being organized till January 15, 1831. 

"At the sale of lots which followed, James Kinzie, I remem- 
ber, for a consideration only a little over a hundred dollars, 
bought eighty acres of land and, inasmuch as he was the only 
blacksmith in the settlement, no one was allowed to bid against 
Mm. To that extent the people of that day were beginning to 
realize the need of fostering and protecting home industries. 
The land in question lay near Wolf Point. In a short time 
Kinzie sold it to some one whose name I do not recall and 
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the latter^ in turn, disposed of it to another. In all these 
transfers no money was nsed because the people practically 
had none, the purchaser usually giving his note in lieu of 
money. In one transaction, involving the transfer of a num- 
ber of acres which are doubtless worth many millions now 
and in which I was more or less interested, I remember the 
net result of the sale consisted of a saddle and bridle, a pistol 
and a flask of French brandy ! 

** As soon as the real estate excitement had subsided, I began 
to arrange for a survey of the canal route. The first thing I 
did was to hire a number of Canadian voyageurs and organize 
an exploring party with a view to locating the mouth of the 
canal and its proper course. Upon triangulating and sounding 
the Chicago river, not less than ten feet of water was found 
from the mouth of that stream to the Begule and as that was 
the nearest point to the pass entering the immediate valley of 
the Des Plaines, that point was fixed upon as the mouth of 
the canal. A straight line was then run through the pass to 
the Des Plaines, the rocky bed of which was found to be seven 
feet above the surface of the water in Lake Michigan. 

On our way up from the Ohio river we had crossed the Des 
Plaines at what was called Laughton's Ford, so named after 
an Indian trader who lived there and made use of the water 
power to run a small mill, but upon looking for the water 
which was to supply the proposed canal I found the rocky bed 
of that stream nearly dry — a fact which entirely dispelled the 
idea of depending upon it for water during a season of extra- 
ordinary drouth like that of 1830. However, I went ahead 
with my survey and investigation of the route for the canal 
generaUy proposed and reported the result to the commis- 
sioners. I found that, from the mouth of the Chicago river 
to the point conceded to be the proper entrance of the canal, 
a distance of five miles, there was no obstruction to its naviga- 
tion by boats drawing under five feet of water, the river form- 
ing a perfect, natural channel, its banks being low and qf uni- 
form height and its water supplied by the lake. From the 
point last mentioned the line of the proposed canal followed 
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the margin of the portage lake until it Btruck the river Des 
Plaines at the ford — a distance of nine miles. The excavation 
through this section at an average depth of fifteen feet would 
have been in hard ferruginous clay. From the ford of the 
Des Plaines to the Ausoganashkee, or Beed swamp (often 
abbreviated to the Sauganash or Sag) the excavation was six- 
teen feet deep, the six feet consisting of sand and clay and 
the remaining ten feet of limestone. The swamp did not pre- 
sent any great or insurmountable obstacles to the passage 
through it of the canal, but with the lake as a feeder, the 
canal's construction would have entailed great expense. The 
swamp's surface was fifteen feet above the bottom of the canal 
and almost ten feet above the level of Lake Michigan. In 
excavating through it I found we would have to cut through 
five feet of mud and ten feet of rock. 

**The section I had surveyed and gone over included a 
stretch of eighteen and one-half miles. When it came to the 
cost I gave the commissioners the following estimate: Con- 
ditioned that its dimensions were to be the same as the canals 
in Ohio, which had a general width at the bottom of twenty-six 
feet and a slope on the banks in earth of one and three-fourths 
base to every foot perpendicular rise, I figured that the ex- 
cavation would total a little over a million and a half dollars. 
To carry the canal entirely through the deep cut which ter- 
minated about six miles below the Sauganash swamp would 
probably increase the cost to two and a half million dollars. 

**But here a difficulty of no inconsiderable proportions in- 
jected itself into the problem. Grave doubts had arisen in my 
mind as to whether the Des Plaines, especially late in the 
summer, would yield the requisite amount of water as a feeder 
for the canal. Therefore I began to cast about for another 
and surer source of supply. Being intent on learning from 
some older resident of the locality, some one familiar with the 
topography of the country, the rainfall and the history of the 
many preceding seasons, I hunted up two Indians who had 
been recommended to me and whose experience and judgment 
I afterwards found to be of the highest possible value. One 
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was a half-breed, being the son of an Irish officer in the British 
military service in Canada, and a Potawatamie Indian woman, 
and bore the name Billy Caldwell. In his youth he had been 
educated by the Jesuit fathers at Detroit and spoke with 
fluency the French and English languages, besides being mas- 
ter of several Indian dialects. He had participated in the War 
of 1812, fighting beside his friend and confidant, the famous 
Indian Tecumseh, He was well liked by the people of Chicago 
and lived in a frame house which it was said had been built 
for him by the United States government in return for serv- 
ices rendered. At one time he held a commission as justice 
of the peace. . In 1836, when the United States ordered the re- 
moval of the Indians to Council Bluffs, Billy Caldwell mi- 
grated thither with the Chicago contingent and lived there with 
his Indian friends the rest of his days. He died about 1848. 

**The other Indian, whose aid I invoked, was named Sha- 
bonee — called Chamblee by the French — and he, too, was a 
faithful ally of Tecumseh in his various military enterprises. 
He was the son of an Ottawa Indian chief and told me he was 
born on the Maumee river in Ohio about the time of the Revo- 
lutionary war. In early manhood he married the daughter of 
a Potawatamie chieftain whose village was on the Illinois 
river, a few miles above the city of Ottawa. He was a leader 
among the Indians, at the same time retaining the confidence 
and respect of the whites. He it was who saved the people of 
Chicago from probable massacre by Black Hawk and the 
Prophet in 1832. With his people he journeyed to their reser- 
vation in western Missouri in 1837, but subsequently returned 
to. northern Illinois, where he died about 1859, aged about 
83 years. He was the finest looking Indian I ever saw. Tall, 
straight as an arrow, with large head and face, he was a model 
of physical strength. He was pleasant in manner, agreeable 
in temperament, with apparently more kindness and consis- 
tency as a friend than many white men I have known. 

** Believing these Indians understood the lay of the land 
and the *play of the seasons' in the territory adjacent to Chi- 
cago better than any white man there, I engaged them to ae- 
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company me in my examination of the country and my search 
for the required water supply. As soon as I could make a 
profile of the rock in the Des Plaines, both of them, by the aid 
of diagrams and sketches which they also made use of in de- 
scribing the country, comprehended the object of the survey, 
especially Caldwell, who at once described a river with Aplenty 
of water' and so high that I could easily, by means of a dam, 
bring it into the valley of the Des Plaines through the Sauga- 
nash swamp ; but in doing so I must continue nine miles fur- 
ther down the Des Plaines to the mouth of the swamp and fol- 
low it to the river which he called the Calamic ( Calumet) . The 
Des Plaines, when low, I learned, afforded a very inconsider- 
able quantity of water, but the Calamic, which emptied into 
Lake Michigan about twelve miles south of Chicago, furnished 
an abundant supply — about 320,000 cubic feet per hour — and 
was, in every respect, advantageously situated as a feeder. 
The Indians further assured me that in certain seasons of 
high water there had been water connection between the Des 
Plaines and the Calamic through the valleys of the Sauganash 
swamp and Stony creek. The latter being the case, I con- 
cluded that, as the intervening ground was low, a dam could 
easily be erected on the Calamic at a sufficient elevation to 
give the feeder its proper descent. The distance from the Des 
Plaines to the foot of the rapids of the Calamic through the 
valleys of the Sauganash and Stony creek is seventeen miles, 
but I found that the descent of the feeder might be increased 
by locating the dam five miles further up stream. In that case 
the descent would be reduced to four inches to the mile and 
the depth of the cutting on the canal would be reduced to four 
feet fourteen inches. By means of this plan the cost of the 
canal would have been gree-tly lessened. Instead of the mil- 
lion and a half dollars at first estimated, I figured that the 
canal and feeder could both be constructed for a little over a 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

** Careful examination, therefore, proved that my Potawat- 
amie friends had formed a singularly correct judgment with 
regard to the practicability of making a feeder of the Calamic 
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river; but they were only mistaken as to the quantity of water 
required to supply the summit level, of which they, of course, 
had no means of forming an adequate conception. Although 
the discharge of the Calamic far exceeded that of the Des 
Plaines, it required very little engineering knowledge to dis- 
cover that after all it would hardly be sufficient, especially in 
dry seasons to supply the evaporation and leakage of the 
feeder alone, much less the summit level of the canal. 

**My Indian friends were very helpful and attentive and I 
enjoyed every moment of their companionship. They were 
above the average of their race in intelligence and in numer- 
ous instances displayed better judgment and keener discrimi- 
nation than many white men. While we were encamped on 
the river we were abundantly supplied with fish which the 
Indians *' gigged'' by torchlight — a very interesting and skill- 
ful process. For a distance of fifteen miles to the lake, the 
Calamic, like the Chicago, has no fall below the foot of the 
rapids. On one occasion, during our protracted stay, about 
two hundred Sac and Fox Indians on horseback passed on a 
trail not more than a hundred yards from our camp without 
turning their faces to the right or left on their way to Fort 
Maiden for arms and ammunition. No doubt they marked us 
for their own, as the Sac or Black Hawk war was then about 
due, but was only postponed for a year by the unexpected ar- 
rival at Fort Edward — (Fort Armstrong) — ^Rock Island — of 
General Gaines with two or three companies of artillery. 

**It was after my journey of exploration with Shabonee and 
Billy Caldwell that I began to experience some misgivings as 
to the practicability of the canal enterprise ; and the more I 
reflected on it, the more doubtful I became. My faith had 
materially weakened due to. the fact that I had been overcome 
by the fever for railroads, which was then sweeping over the 
country. As evidence that this rapidly developing sentiment 
was already finding adherents in Illinois, it is only necessary 
to recall a resolution passed by the Legislature at Vandalia 
in the spring of 1831 after I had surveyed the canal route, di^ 
recting the chief engineer of the canal, as early in the spring 
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as the weather would permit, to ascertain whether the Calamic 
would be a sufficient feeder for that part of the canal between 
the Chicago and Des Plaines river or * whether the construc- 
tion of a railroad is not preferable or will be of more public 
utility than a canal/ 

** As soon, therefore, as I had completed the survey and loca- 
tion of the canal, I turned my attention to the railroad pro- 
ject. The first thing I did was to select the junction of the 
north and south forks of the Chicago river, then called Wolf 
Point, as the point of departure for the contemplated Illinois 
and Michigan railroad. From this location a straight line, 
thirteen miles in length, was run to the rapids of the Des 
Plaines river, called Laughton^s Ford. Crossing at the ford, 
the line was then continued down the right bank of the Des 
Plaines to the Illinois river below the mouth of the Kankakee, 
forming a junction with the line of the canal, previously lo- 
cated. No heavy work was required on the whole route; the 
profile exhibited only a continuous light fill with a maximum 
graduation of twenty feet to the mile, the minimum curvature 
being about two thousand feet. To me, the enterprise from 
every point of view seemed feasible and easy of attainment; 
but before committing myself unreservedly to it, I determined 
to avail myself of the judgment and experience of others 
whose knowledge of railroad building was more extensive and 
general than mine. 

**I therefore gathered up all my maps, profiles and compu- 
tations and set out for Baltimore for the purpose of consulting 
a friend who, I believed, was capable of giving wholesome ad- 
vice on a branch of engineering with which I was manifestly 
unfamiliar. This man was- Mr. Jonathan Knight, chief en- 
gineer of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. I found him and 
Mr. Benjamin H. LaTrobe in Washington, having just com- 
pleted the location of the Washington branch of that road. 
They examined with some interest the profiles of a road one 
hundred and ten miles long with a maximum grade of twenty 
feet per mile, almost coincident with the surface, the long, 
straight lines and large curvatures, especially when contrasted 
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with the profile of the Washington branch, the latter with its 
fifty foot cuts and fills, containing ten times the quantities 
required for the graduation of the whole route of the Illinois 
and Michigan railroad, which was yet quite equal to the branch 
in operative power and business capacity, although nearly 
three times as long. Mr. Knight advised the construction of 
ten miles of double track at each terminus ; that the bridges 
and culverts should be double tracked ; to ballast the road well ; 
to make the curves as large as possible and to use T rails 
eighty pounds to the yard in weight. 

**But notwithstanding that in my report to the canal com- 
missioners I demonstrated, as I supposed, that to construct a 
canal and make it a reliable work would cost over a hundred 
thousand dollars per mile, and that the cost of a railroad 
would not exceed twenty-five thousand dollars per mile; that 
its construction would require but a short time comparative- 
ly ; that it would greatly facilitate the construction and dimin- 
ish the cost of the canal and that the land grant, if reserved, 
would in all probability ultimately pay for both the railroad 
and the canal — ^nothing could be urged by the friends of the 
measure of sufficient force to overcome the popular prejudice 
then existing in favor of transportation by water. If that 
had been possible, the Illinois and Michigan railroad would 
have been in full operation before work was fairly commenced 
on the canal, and continued down the valleys of the Illinois 
and Mississippi rivers to Alton — ^the object of those who advo- 
cated a railroad— with the view of making it one of the most 
powerful, most efficient and economical freight lines in the 
United States — ^the grades not to exceed twenty feet per mile. 
Had this project been consummated, Chicago would in effect 
have been as near the Gulf of Mexico as St. Louis now is. 

**But my advocacy of railroads made but little impression 
on the denizens of the rapidly expanding town of Chicago. 
Nothing I could say in the slightest degree diminished their 
unbounded faith in the efficacy and superiority of water trans- 
portation. Even as late as 1840, the opposition to railroads as 
compared to canals had not abated, as witness the following 
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extract from the report of a Legislative committee, to whom 
had been addressed the inquiry: * Whether it would not be 
the part of wisdom now to abandon the canal and construct 
a railroad along the route.' 

** *We are not insensible,' argues the committee, *to the 
benefits arising to the country from the completion of well- 
planned railroads; but we have no difficulty in coming to a 
conclusion to prefer canals over railroads. Well may we re- 
mark — ^in the language of a clear-minded statesman — ^that 
Hime and experience seem to have tested the comparative 
value of two modes of facilitating the commercial outcome of 
the different regions and public judgment has settled down 
in favor of canals in preference to railroads whenever the 
country is peculiarly suited for their construction;' and there 
can be no doubt that nature has pointed out this as the char- 
acter of the country lying between the navigable waters of the 
Illinois and Lake Michigan. The next argument advanced 
by the committee, the most conclusive of all, is of such com- 
pelling force arid convincing significance, it cannot, in the light 
of the new thought and the various socialistic experiments of 
the present day, well be omitted : * Again the committee would 
urge as a preference of canals over railroads that the former 
are not proposed to be used and cannot well be used as monop- 
olies which are so repugnant to the feelings of a large major- 
ity of our citizens. On a canal, a trader or farmer may use his 
own canal boat or craft and in this way become his own car- 
rier and vendor of his own productions and thus save the 
freight and expense of hired labor. From the nature and use 
of canals they admit of competition of all kinds of business 
connected with them. But can the committee say the same of 
railroads? They are necessarily confined to a few or the ex- 
porter has necessarily to be subject to the pleasure of a com- 
pany or their supercillious agents. When constructed a canal 
is steadily improved by wear and time. A railroad, on the 
contrary, is rapidly wearing out and needs constant re- 
pairs.' " 
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So much for the attitude of the people of Chicago towards 
the railroads. Fortunately for our old friend, Major BuckUn, 
Providence permitted him to linger on earth long enough to 
realize how thoroughly public sentiment had changed on this 
one-time perplexing question. Among the papers found after 
his death is one which bears this brief and suggestive endorse- 
ment in his own handwriting: **It is a singular but unpleas- 
ant fact that soon after I left Chicago and my report favoring 
the construction of a railroad became public, I was actually 
hung in effigy by the intelligent population of that place for 
my unsolicited but honest recommendation and I rejoice that 
I am still living to enjoy the comfort of a wholesome but be- 
lated vindication; so that after the lapse of over half a cen- 
tury I can feel that justice has been done in so far as such 
aclmowledgements can go.'' 

But now I am sure I have exceeded the limits put upon the 
length of my contribution and must forbear further infliction 
on the patient reader. As to the Illinois and Michigan canal, 
it suffices to say that it had, especially during its construction, 
a mercurial and, at times, uncertain career; but at length, 
after many vicissitudes, it weathered the storm. The month 
of April, 1848, saw it completed and open for navigation. On 
the 24th day of that month the board of commissioners, while 
in session at Chicago, received a report from the chief engi- 
neer stating that navigation was open and that the General 
Fry, the first boat, had passed over the summit level from 
Lockport to Chicago April 10, and that the first boat which 
had passed through the entire length of the canal from LaSaUe 
to Chicago was the General Thornton on April 23. As was 
said at the time: ^*It was a matter of great congratulation 
that sugar from New Orleans brought by the General Thorn- 
ton to Chicago was received at Buffalo by way of Mackinaw 
some two weeks before a like cargo from New Orleans reached 
Buffalo by the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic and the Erie 
canal.'' 

A word as to my old friend. Major Bucklin. After his mar- 
riage to Mary Ann Beckwith at Huntsville, Alabama, in 1835, 
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he returned to Louisville and later removed to Terre Haute, 
Ind., where he had charge of a division of the famous Cum- 
berland or National road, then under construction. When his 
work had ended there, he purchased a farm ten miles from St. 
Louis, and took up his residence there. In 1850 he sold the 
farm and resumed his profession. He served as chief engineer 
of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad and also assisted in 
the construction of the Northern Cross — now the Wabash — 
railroad, making his home and headquarters at Quincy, Han- 
nibal, St. Joseph and other adjacent places as occasion re- 
quired. His last work was on the Southern Pacific, the route 
of which he assisted in locating. Three places are named after 
him; one in Illinois, and one each in Missouri and Kansas. 
After his service with the Southern Pacific he retired and 
spent the remainder of his days with a son and daughter in 
central Indiana. He died April 12, 1890, and is buried in For- 
est Hill cemetery, Greencastle, Indiana. 

The writer visited him during his last illness and was pres- 
ent at his death. A few hours before the end his mind began 
to wander and his speech became thick and inarticulate; but 
despite his disjointed sentences and irrational mutterings one 
could easily observe, what so often occurs at the passing out 
t)f an aged person, that he was living his early days over. 
Again he was threading his way through the dense woods, or 
wading in the deep grass across the prairies or signaling his 
rodman as he looked through his transit, anon shouting to his 
Indian guides to ** Bring up the canoe!'* or, perchance, to 
''Look out for the wolves !" As I stood beside him I too was 
carried past the stirring scenes of the present to the days of 
the forest and the frontier; and as I watched the heaving 
breast and realized that the vital forces were rapidly ebbing 
away I could not repel the solemn thought that he was indeed 
the last of his generation. 



